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For the Companion. 
SHA STORIES, BY HAWSEER MAR- 
TINGALE. ” 
A BRAVE WOMARH. 

A number of years ago, at a time when 
piracies were frequent on the ocean, the 
brig Xerxes, of Newburyport, was running 
along in the latitude of Bermuda, with a 
pleasant breeze, bound to Havana. As the 
darkness of night was dispersed by the ris- 
ing sun, the cry of “Sailho!” was uttered 
by a man on the forecastle, and the atten- 
tion of the officer on deck was directed to a 
schooner at no great distance on the lar- 
board bow. 

This vessel was lying to, and her appear- 
ance "was somewhat remarkable, indicating 
that all things were not right on board. 
Some of her sails were clewed up, and others 
fluttering in the wind. The yards were 
braced in different directions, and an Amer- 
ican ensign was hoisted in the shrouds, 
union down, a sight which, always denoting 
distress or danger, cannot be witnessed by 
a sailor without emotion. 

The captain of the brig, whose name was 
Glenby, was called. After looking at the 
schooner through his spy-glass, he ordered 
all hands on deck, and steering directly for 
the vessel in distress, made preparations for 
laying the main-top-sail to the mast, being 
anxious to render any assistance which 
might be required. As the Xerxes ap- 
proached the schooner, Captain Glenby was 
surprised to find that only two persons were 
on deck, one of whom was a woman, the oth- 
er a boy, only twelve or fourteen years of 
age. 

The Xerxes immediately ranged along- 
side, and hove to within speaking distance. 
Captain Glenby then hailed, and inquired 
what had become of the crew, and what was 
the cause of the trouble on board. 

The woman replied, stating that the cap- 
tain and mate had been murdered—that the 
sailors who murdered them were now in the 
forecastle confined, and in the most urgent 
language, she implored Captain Glenby to 
send assistance on board. While the wo- 
man spoke, she held a pistol in her hand, 
Her dress was in great disorder, and her 
whole appearance, as well as that of the 
boy, indicated that some terrible event had 
happened. 

The boat was immediately lowered, and 
Captain Glenby, with four of his men, well 
armed, were soon along-side the schooner. 
As the captain stepped on deck, he was 
startled ‘at the sight of a pool of blood on 
the main deck. The woman seized his 
hand and poured out her feelings of grati- 
tude for his aid. She was young and beau- 
tiful, but her cheeks were deadly pale, and 
her eyes were red with weeping, while she 
trembled in every limb through nervous ex- 
citement. 

Ina few, hurried words she described the 
scenes through which she had passed. The 
murderers were taken out of the forecastle, 
severely pinioned, and sent on board the 
Xerxes. The woman was also sent on 
board in a state of insensibility, for she 
fainted soon after the schooner was board- 
ed, and as Captain Glenby could not spare 
men sufficient to navigate the schooner into 
even the nearest port, he took out the mon- 
ey which was on board, the writing desk, 
trunks, and other property which belonged 
to the murdered captain and his wife, and 
set the vessel on fire. 

The pirates were put in irons. Several 
days elapsed before Mrs, Curwen,—such 

was the woman’s name,—was able to nar- 
rate the particulars of the events which had 
caused her sorrows, and the tale of this 
beautiful, but unhappy woman, sank deep- 


ly into the hearts of 
the listeners, fcr no- 
thing is calculated 
more ully to enlist 
the sympathies of a 
true sailor, than an 
act of outrage or op- 
pression, upon weak 
and defenceless wo- 
men, 

It appeared that 
Mrs. Qurwen was 
the daughter of re- 


spectable parents, re- 


Few women could 
have retained their 
Courage and presence 
of mind at such a 
time. Mrs. Curwen 
was at once sensible 
of the horrors of her 
situation. She knew 
that the pirates had 
murdered the mate, 
and thather husband 
had also fallen a vic- 
tim to the treachery 
and cruelty of the 





siding in New Hamp- sanguinary monsters. 
shire, and a few She knew too, that 
months before the her life must also be 
events recorded sacrificed, and per- 
above took place, 


haps what was far 


she was married to dearer, her honor, 
Captain Curwen,who for the words of Gar- 


was the principal owner, as well as master|whose name was Garcia, = passed her|cia, in living characters, were blazoned on 
of the Delilah, which was nearly ready for|that morning, had given hef am impudent |her memory, “ Would you like to be a Span- 
sea, bound on a voyage to the island of Porto|and siguificant wink, and with asavage grin,|iard’s wife?” 
Rico, It was understood that she should|asked her in broken English, how shewould| But the resolution of that noble woman 
accompany her husband on the voyage, and |like to be @ Spaniard’s wife! did not fail her in that dreadful hour, Al- 
the cabin having been properly fitted up for} Captain Curwen did not like his sailors.|though her cup of happiness was thus sud- 
the bride, the Delilah, with her fair freight,! He believed them to be ruffians of the stnaetl duty dashed to the earth, although infamy 
ieft port within a week after the marriage.|stamp. But he was a magiof undaunted! and death stared her in the face, she did 
The passage to Porto Rico was propitious. | courage, and as he had ner en them |not give way to despair and unresistingly 
The weather was pleasant, and the winds|cause of offence, he had no jicions that resign herself to the horrible fate to which 
were favorable, and ifever a couple enjoyed|they entertained mutinoug designs. Hejshe was doomed by the pirates. These 
true happiness at a distance from home, on|smiled at the fears of his wife, told her not| wretches now having possession of the deck, 
the bosom of the ocean, that couple was/to be alarmed, that her fears were imagin-|and not dreaming of opposition from a fee- 
Captain Curwen and his charming wif..jary, and there was not the slightest appear-|ble woman and 4 boy, were employed in 
The Delilah arrived at Porto Rico after a/ance of danger. Nevertheless, he cautioned |throwing overboard the body «ithe unfor- 
passage of twenty days. The cargo was|Mr, Newton to keep a sharp look-out after|tunate mate, and did not immediately en- 
soon sold, but while it was being sold, two the Spaniards, He also loaded a pair of ter the cabin, knowing that their victims 
of the crew were attacked by yellow fever, | pistols, and placed them by the side of his)were safe. But Mrs. Curwen called upon 
the plague sickness of the West Indies, and| berth, to be ready for use in case of need.| Edgar, the cabin-boy, who, alarmed at the 
died after a brief illness. The remainder|He took a poniard from his trunk, and|strange noises, had already crept out of his 
of the crew, consisting of two sailors and a|concealed it beneath his vest. He resolved berth in the steerage, and was standing ter- 
green hand, who performed the duties of|that on the first symptoms of mutiny, he rified at the entrance of the cabin, 
cook, became alarmed, and secretly resolved| would put the sailors in ironr or shoot them Edgar loved and respected Mrs. Curwen 
to leave the harbor on the first opportuni-|on the spot. and her husband, who had always treated 
ty. On the following night they stowed! Nothing passed during that day which/him with kindness, and when he heard her 
themselves away in the brig Mandrake,|served to confirm the suspicions of Mr.|voice calling on him for aid, with a courage 
bound to New York, and were far away in;Newton. The Spaniards were obedient. and'and manliness which could hardly have 
the offing before their desertion was known. respectful, but there was a fierce and malig-' been expected from one so young, he told 
Besides Captain Curwen and Mr. Newton, nant expression in their eyes, which remind-|her that his life was at her service, that 
the mate, the cabin boy, a bright little fel-jed one of the venomed serpent, as he is| whatever orders she might give, he would 
low about fourteen years old, named Edgar|about to plant his deadly fangs in his un-|obey, 
Hetherwood, was the only one of the ship’s! suspecting victim. Mrs. Curwen could not) She looked at the body of her husband as 
company remaining on board. look on them without shuddering, but her|it lay lifeless on the floor of the cabin, but 
When the Delilah was ready for sea, it|nusband, unfortunately, saw nothing in their|she knew this was no time for vain lamenta- 
became necessary to procure a supply of|conduct or appearance to excite alaria. tions and wailings. She took from her hus- 
seamen, and there being no Americans in| The succeeding evening was pleasant, the/band’s relaxed grasp a loaded pistol, and 
port, Captain Curwen wascompelled to ship| wind was light, the air soft and balmy, and|handed it to Edgar. She took up the pon- 
three ferocious-looking Spaniard-, who came|the schooner glided gently along through|iard from the floor, and placed it within the 
on board the schooner one morning, and of-|the water. The whole scene was of a tran-)folds of her garment, and taking another 
fered to engage by “therun.” He was not] quilizing character, and furnished a source) pistol from the rack, she bade the eabin-boy 
altogether satisfied with their looks or ca-|of rich enjoyment to the happy pair, for it foliow, and went boldly upon deck. 
pacity, but as they said they had been sev-|was Captain Curwen’s first watch, and his} The pirates were standing in a group by 
eral voyages to sea, he concluded they would] wife would not suffer him to remain on deck|the companion-way, and were startled by 
serve his purpose well enough for a passage|alone, on such a lovely evening. the sudden appearance of Mrs. Curwen 
of only a few weeks, and with the aid of Mr.| At twelye o'clock the larboard watch was|among them. The moon had now risen and 
Newton, a man of vigorous frame, and ajcalled, and Captain Curwen and his wife) threw a silver light over this scene of iniqui- 
good sailor, and the boy, Edgar, he doubted | retired to their state-room. At about one/ty. By that light the beautiful features of 
not they would be able without difficulty,|o’clock they were aroused from sleep by a|Mrs. Corwen, and the mingled expression of 
to navigate the vessel to a New England|noise on deck, as of the fall of a heavy| distress, fear,and revenge, and the compress- 
port. body; at the same time the voice of Mr.|ed lips, denoting stern resolution, were dis- 
Nothing of importance occurred until| Newton was heard, crying, “Murder!” in-|tinctly visible, 
about a week after the schooner left. Porto|termingled with supplications for mercy ! The wretch Garcia, with a frown and a 
Rico, when the Spaniards seemed particuiar-| Captain Curwen sprung from his berth./horrible oath, moved towards her, but with 
ly sullen and morose, and held some whis-| He seized a pistol with one hand and his/a menacing gesture she warned him to keep 
pered conversations together, which Mr. poniard with the other, and rushed up theloff. With a scornful laugh he continued to 
Newton, who watehed them closely, consid-|companion stair-case, followed by his faith-|approach, uttering language of insult and 
ered somewhat suspicious. Mrs, Curwen|ful wife, who, although terribly alarmed,|ribaldry. But.ere he could lay his unhal- 
also told her husband that she did not like|determined to remain by the side of her hus-|lowed hand upon her, she presented the pis- 
the looks of those swarthy Spaniards ; that|band in danger as well as in security. But|tol at his head, and fired. The ball per- 
she believed one of them, inparticular,whose| one of the Spaniards guarded the steps, and|formed its mission well; it penetrated to 
low stature, broad shoulders, and low fore-|when Captain Curwen thrust his head above! the brain of the pirate and stretched him on 
head gave him an unprepossessingand sinister | the companion-way, he received a blow from|the deck. His comrades saw the act, and, 
appearance, was a. dangerous man, She|a handspike which shattered his skull, and|cowards as they were, trembled for their 
urged her husband to beware of him, She/he fell bleeding and senseless into the arms}own safety: Mrs, Curwen saw them falter, 


THE MAN-EATER SHARK; 























did not tell him, however, that this man,l|of his wife at the bottom of the steps ! and snatching the. pistol from the hand of 





the boy, who was at her side, in a firm voice 
ordered them forward under pain of instant 
death. They saw that she was detdrmined, 
and had the means to execute her threats, 
and after hesitating a moment, they took 
warning by the fate of their leader, and re- 
luctantly obeyed her commands. 

They went forward, and, awed by her res- 
olute appearance and menaces, entered the 
forecastle. With Edgar's assistance the scut- 
tle was instantly closed, and a kedge anchor 
and several other heavy articles placed up- 
on it, which rendered it difficult to open it 
from below, and then, believing herself safe 
from immediate danger, she threw herself 
on deck and indulged in all the extraya- 
gance of grief. She was soon roused: from 
her sad reflections and despondency, by Ed- 
gar, who told her the pirates were trying 
to get out by raising the scuttle. She told 
them to cease their attempts, or she would 
shoot them without mercy. Knowing that 
she was armed, and would be as good as her 
word, they, muttering dreadful curses, de- 
sisted from their efforts. 

She passed the remaining hours of that 

terrible night in prayers to God for com- 
fort and assistance, and in tears and sor- 
row. She went down into the cabin and 
gazed upon the dead body of her husband, 
and no one can realize the sadness which 
reigned in the bosom of this young widow— 
the feeling of utter desolation, with the dead 
body of her husband lying before her, and 
the living pirates eager to glut their ven- 
geance in her blood, and requiring unceas- 
ing vigilance to prevent them from carrying 
their designs into effect. 
When day broke in the east, she eagerly 
cast her eyes around the horizon, and her 
gratitude to the Almighty Disposer of 
events.may be imagined, when she saw the 
white canvas of a vessel in the distance. 
She told Edgar to hoist the signal of dis- 
tress. This vessel was soon ascertained to 
be steering in a direction towards them, and 
proved to be the brig Xerxes, Captain 
Gienby, who readily furnished assistance, as 
I have already related. 

In due time the Xerxes arrived at Ha- 
vana, the pirates were delivered up to the 
Spanish authorities, and soon after paid the 
fearful penalty for their crimes. Mrs. Cur- 
wen took passage in a vessel for New York, 
accompanied by the faithful Edgar, in 
whose welfare she ever after took a deep 
interest. In a few weeks she found her- 
self beneath the parental roof. But her 
heart was scathed with sorrow, and the 
memory of the dark and bloody scenes she 
had passed through on that eventful night 
cast a cloud over her spirits, which even 
time could never dissolve. 





HARBRIEYS TASK. 

“Dear me, if it wasn’t wrong, I should 
certainly wish these dreary storms would 
never come to keep one a prisoner in the 
house. No going to school, no taking a 
walk, no one even to have a game of battle- 
dore with, and my back aching so with sit- 
ting still at the piano. Nothing to do for 
exercise, but to march up and down this 
long hall. Well, here goes then for a good 
brisk march.” And with this reflection, 
Miss Harriet Preston, a tall school girl of 
fourteen, proceeded accordingly to take as 
vigorous a march as she might in-doors. 

In the midst of her rapid walk, the draw- 
ing-room door opened, and a maid servant 
with a broom in-herhandiooked out. “Oh 


it’s you, is it, Miss Harriet ?” she exclaimede 
wonderingly ; *‘I coulda’t think who in the 
world it was marching up and down the hall” 





“Did you suppose it was a ‘burglar t 
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asked Harriet, laughing. 
inst overcoats or hats. 
with sitti: wig 7 CAPA 
“Oh,” said ti rl, i er young 
lady almost bitterly ; “and I'm tired 
hard work. That’s the difference.” 
The last words were uttered in an under- 


“I’ve no designs 
I'm only tired 


them, and they smote upon her ear with a 
strange, sudden meaning. “Tired 
hard work.” It had never occurred to her | 
that servants could be “tired” in the per- 
formance of the daily duties which seemed | 
& mere matter of course; or that it could be 


now 
thought, “I've no doubt Jane és tired. 
has swept all this big house to-day; and [| 
remember now her old mother is sick, and| 
Jane stayed with her last night, and of 
course was broken of her rest. No wonder 
she feels it hard that I should be wasting 
time and strength, marching up and down 
here for exercise, when I might get it just 
as well by gicing her a rest. I shall go 
right in and finish her work for her.” 

The kind thought no sooner came into 
the young girl’s heart than she proceeded to 
execute it. She tied a handkerchief over 
her smooth braids, and pinned up her nice 
morning dress ; then she went into the draw- 
ing-room, and said, taking hold of the 
broom, “Give it to me, Jane; I’ve a fancy 
for taking a sweeping lesson myself this morn- 
ning, and you go out in the hall and rest your- 
self, Here is a volume of beautiful engrav- 
ings my father brought me last week as a 
birthday gift; take those and look them 
over; you'll be careful of them, and I know 
you love pictures. I’ve seen you look at 
these on the walls with all your soul in your 
eyes.” 

The girl stood and stared at her young 
lady in dumb amazement ; and when Har- 
riet took hold of the broom, she stammered 
out, “Oh, no, no, Miss Harriet, thank ye 
for the kindness, but ye musn’t. Ye'll get 
all mussed and warm ; please don’t, Miss 
Harriet.” re 

But Harriet put her resolutely away, and 
began to ply the broom as vigorously, if not 
as skillfully, as Jane could have done herself’; 
and the girl, reluctant, yet touched and 
gues. went out at her bidding, and sat 

own on the staircase to enjoy the rare lux- 
ury of half an hour’s rest and companion- 
ship with the pictures, which appealed so 
deliciously to the love of the beautiful hid- 
den away in her untaught soul. 

Harriet was well satisfied to have earn- 
ed by hard labor a look of such beaming 
pleasure as the housemaid gave her 
when she came out, leaving the room in 
beautiful order. 

“The exercise has done me as much good 
as the rest has done you, Jane,” she said 
cheerfully ; “and hereafter, on sweeping 
days, remember the parlor is to be my de- 
partment.” ° 

“Qh, no, Miss Harriet, indeed ; only to- 
day ; your mamma will be thinking, I’m 
sure, it ain't a hard place with her.” 

“No, but the easiest place is hard enough 
for one thathas to work all day all her life. 
It will be good for me to help you, and 
mamma will be glad ; she wants me to learn 
to bea housekeeper, And you can look at 
my pictures, Jane, whenever you have time. 
I know you will be careful with them.” 

Harriet ran lightly up stairs, happy in the 
consciousness of having given pleasure, and 
with a new seed of good-will sprung up in 
her heart that day. Jane took up the broom, 
and went her way; the bitter feeling giving 
place to a new estimate of human kindness. 

Thus in our simplest household paths, 

there is room for us all to ‘bear one anoth- 
er’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 





THE MAN-EATER SHARK. 

The great waters of the ocean do not con- 
tain a more formidable or ferocious inhab- 
itant than the creature represented in our 
cut this week. Only think of the six or 
seven rows of sharp, jagged teeth, pointed 
like a two-edged sword, and capable of tak- 
ing off a man’s leg at a single bite. The 
strength of its jaws is wonderful, ond noth- 
ing can surpass it in fleetness of motion. 
Many a poor lad who has been indulging in 
# summer evening bath in the West Indies 
chas fallen a victim to this terrible fish. 
One bright little fellow, of the name of Som- 
ers, Charley Somers, was actually dragged 
from his father’s arms by a large, white 
ebark and never seen afterwards. 

Sharks have been known to measure twen- 
ty-five feet in length, Butthere are several 
species.of them, some of which rarely exceed 
eight or ten feet. 

—~-¢——— 
HOME COURTESISS, 
A correspondent gives ‘us this experi- 
ence : 
“I am one of those whose lot in life 
was to go out in an unfriendly world at an 
arly age; and of nearly twenty families in 


with | Was not 


which 1 made my home, in the course of 


about nine years, there were only three or | eight or more squadrons.” 


|four that could be properly designated as 
happy families, and the source of trouble 
go much the lack of love, as lack 


of care to manifest it.” 


The closing words of this sentence give 
tone, as she went back into the room and| the fruitful source of family alienations, o 

commenced to sweep; but Harriet heard heart-aches innumerable, of sad faces and 
“Not so much the 


gloomy home circles. 


What a world of misery is su 


ifest, and so easily remedied ! 


“And what is a squadron, uncle?” 


“What are sappers, sir?” 





communicated. Think of it, reader, and | digging mines, cavities, or excavations.” 
$ 


take the lesson home with you.—Ladies’ 


Home Magazine. 





THE FAMILY. 
dp Ge—as 
For the Companion. 
GIVE. 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 
Though the blessing long delay, 
Watch, secure of its returning ; 
God can guard it many a day. 


Hold not from a fear of wasting, 
Think who sanctions such a deed ; 

E’en thy mite may carry comfort 
To some heart in sorest need. 


Hold not from a fear of wanting, 
Gud will have thee in His care ; 

Venture then to scatter freely 
While thou hast a crumb tospare. 


Wait not for some great occasion, 
Look about thee day by day ; 

Thou wilt find some grief to lighten, 
Or some tear to wipe away. 


Some poor soul may sit in darkness, 
Where thy word could light impart, 
Scorn not then to bear thy message 
To the weakest, lowliest heart. 


Labor on with hope and patience, 
No true effort e’er was vain, 
If not here, at least in Heaven, 
Thou shalt find thy bread again. 
a aes 


For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 
per now, uncle John, that one would need 


of the terms. 


every column. 


so many different terms ?” 


swered. 


in it. 


That’s what I want to get at?” 


we have named. 


officers called lieutenants. This number is 
sometimes increased to seventy or eighty. 
Every man is numbered, and also his arms,” 

“A battalion, then, uncle, has more men 
than a company ?” 

“Yes, a battalion includes several com- 
panies, say six or eight. A battalion is un- 
der the command of a major, who ranks next 
above a captain. So that a battalion may 
have several captains and lieutenants in its 
command, but only one major.” 

“Then there isa regiment, sir.” 

“A regiment, Bob, comprises two ormore 
battalions, and numbers from one thou- 
sand to twelve hundred men. To every 
regiment there is a colonel, who com- 
mands the whole, besides a lieutenant colo- 
nel, who takes the colonel’s place in case of 
his death or absence.” 


than even a regiment.” 








“There is so much about war in the pa- 


military dictionary to find out the meaning 
We see nothing but ‘battal- 
ions,’ ‘companies,’ ‘regiments,’ ‘brigades,’ 
‘squadrons,’ ‘detachments,’ and so on, filling 
I should like to know what 
these mean, sir, or what is the use of having 


“As to the use of having so many differ- 
ent terms, Robert, the question is easily an- 
War, you know, is a science, and 
every science must have a set of terms to 
distinguish the different objects embraced 
It might do very well for us to talk| promise the most variety? 
about ‘a lot of soldiers,’ or a large or small 
number of troops, &¢., but a professional 
man must have something more definite, | from.” 
It would not do for him to confound a com- 
pany with a battalion, or a battalion with 
a regiment, or a regiment with a brigade. 

“Well, what is the difference, uncle? 


“A company, Robert, contains the fewest 
number of men of any of the collections |. 
In a company there are 
about fifty men, who are under the com- 


tachment, uncle?” 


service, is termed a detachment.” 


al of the papers. 
this word, sir?” 


food furnished for the troops. 


pe vata 
For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


MRS. FP. FP. BONNEY. 


words themselves.” 


er forget them.” 


use, Aunt Rosa ?” asked Susie, eagerly. 


Susie. 


a 


which we have adopted isolated words.” 


first,” said Edward, laughingly. 


»| would not be guessing.” 


“What number of men go to form a de- 


“This term does not imply a definite num- 
ber, Robert. Any number of soldiers sent 
off from the main body on any particular 


“I found the word commissariat in sever- 
What is the meaning of 


“It is that department in an army which 
is entrusted with the procuring of food and 
other necessaries. Commissaries are re- ghia. 
sponsible for the quantity and quality of the ephod, hallelujah, jubilee, manna, Messiah, 


“We have now,” said Miss Ray, ‘com- 
pleted our survey of the history of the lan- 
guage as a whole, and will take up that of 


“Well,” exclaimed Edward, “if all the 
words which I have been using, with so lit- 
tle thought of their meaning, have such a 
history as Bedlam, for instance, I shall nev- 


“Can you tell us about all the words we 


«I should like to hear about the residue, 


“Why ?” asked his aunt ; “because they 


“Not unless: you consulted four or five 
authorities, then you might be compelled to | heathen to the day in which they worshipped 
guess which of three or four was the right |the sun,” said Susie. 

In censuring the fanciful nature of 
some of these derivations, a quaint old au-| ed that day sunna deg or the sun’s day, 
thor says, ‘We should not mistake casual! but Monday is the moon’s day, Tuesday, 


eral. A brigade of horse is composed of) and at luat{finds it » good ways behind, It! 


is so provoking sometimes to have. a whole 
army of words that won’t be marshalled 


“A squadron is a term applied to horse! into a sentence any way. 1 don’t see why 
soldiers, just as battalion is applied to foot | those old Romans didn’t put their words as 
soldiers, A brigade of artillery consists of we do, it would have been so much more 
six pieces of cannon and one hundred and | sensible.” 
fortymen. Thereis.alsoa brigade of sap- 
with | Jack of love, as lack of care to manifest it.” | P°® which numbers but. eight men.” 
by this 
brief remark. Not over three or four hap- 
py homes in twenty, and the cause is man- 

1! Ah, in the 

part of her duty ever to lighten theirs, But “small, sweet courtesies of life” what pow- 
those few low words brought the | er resides. In a look, a word, a tone, how . ' 
She|much of happiness or disquietude may be | business is pretty nearly the same, that of 


“Your criticism reminds me by its na- 
ivete, of the English sailor. ‘I never saw 
such fools,’ said he, ‘as those Frenchmen 


“A kind of military laborers employed to| are; why, they dont know any better than 
undermine walls and fortifications, by dig-| to calla cabbage a shoe, (chou), and a hat 
ging away the earth from the foundations. | shappo, (chapeau).’” 

There are both sappers and miners, whose 


“Sue,” said Edward, trying to look seri- 
ous, “you have laughed long enough. I de- 
clare, I can’t tell whether you are laughing 
at me or Johnny Bull, and the uncertainty 
is dreadful.” 

Susie laughed again, more merrily than 
before. 

“Come, Susie,” said aunt Rosa, “you 
must now attend to the residue, as Edward 
calls our remaining five parts. And first, 
we have adopted some Hebrew words.” 

“We have, aunt Rosa ?” exclaimed Susie, 
with much surprise. 

“I will enumerate some. Amen, cherub, 
Sabbath, seraph.” 

“And I can think of one more,” added 
Edward, “Selah, but that is not so much an 
English word as the others.” 

“You will see that all I have named are 
biblical words, and used mostly upon relig- 
ious subjects. I suppose translators found 
no Saxon or English equivalent. The 
words prophet, scribe, sepulchre, centurion, 
baptize, synagogue, resurrection, disciple, 
parable, treasure, pharisee, are all adopted 
into the standard version of the Bible with- 
out translation,” said Miss Ray. “In the 
Saxon translation native words were framed 
as hundred-man for centurion, leorning- 


hord for treasure, sunder-halga, over-holy, 


Miss Ray laughed heartily. “You give|for Pharisee.” 
me credit for a vast fund of information, 


“Those are very curious, but then the 


No, with such assistance as I have,| Hebrew words seem more like English to 
I can trace but few of them to their source. | me,” remarked Edward. 

Antiquarians, historians, and philologists, 
study long and patiently to follow a single | familiar and as easy to speak now, as our 
one back to its origin, as much obscurity | own native Saxon descendants. 
still involves the early history of all lan-|culiarity of the English language, that it so 
guages. If the English language should be| readily naturalizes a foreign word. Other 
divided into a hundred parts, sixty of these, | nations, as the Germans or Dutch, usually 
by a rough estimate, would be Saxon, thir- | manufacture one rather than accustom them- 
ty Latin, including those which have come | selves to the foreign name or word.” 

to us from the Latin through the French ; 
five would be Greek, and the residue would | German, and all that come to our shores, 
be divided between all the languages from 


“Yes,” replied Miss Ray, “they are as 


It is a pe- 


“Something as we adopt French, Irish, 


and soun they are as much at home as we 
are,” remarked Edward. 

“Precisely the same, dear, but what 
great purpose God has in view, in thus 
leading us to lay aside the common prej- 


Very well,|udice against every thing alien to soil and 
but suppose you should exercise your in-| language, we are unable to foresee. His 
genuity in guessing where some word came/| word, however, assures us that the end will 


be for his glory, and the good of his crea- 


“I should not have a single clue to guide | tures.” 
me, unless I took the dictionary, and that 


“My teacher once told me to use Sabbath, 
instead of Sunday, because Sunday meant 
sun’s day, and wasa name given by the 


“Tt is true that our Saxon ancestors call- 


enaitht, learning-youth, for disciple, gold- | 


He aptly ridiculed those who gravely . 
stated their own shrewd conjectures for |™®" Juno, and Seater is supposed to have 
facts. It will not do to rely upon our im-|been Saturn. The French, like the Romans, 
aginations forthem, for we know no language | "*™° their days from Mercury, Jupiter, 
in the process of formation, and even its con- Venus &e. 
temporary mutations elude us, We can name is of much consequence. If we are 
trace its changes, and point out comparisons | °"* Ay 
and differences, but often we can give no bet- | deities of superstitious age, we may re- 
ter reason for them, than the amusing one joice that their sway over the minds of mil- 


“T suppose a brigade has more men in it 


“Yes, a brigade is composed of several 
regiments, and the officer who commands it 
is a general of brigade, ora brigadier gen- 


given by an old poet, 
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“Why saith the Italian, Signor Si! the Spaniard St Senor? 
Because the one puts that behind the other puts before.’ 


Edward applauded this with boy-like en- | grave, that Sun of Righteousness that shall 
thusiasm. “Yes,” said he, “and so one! at length enlighten the whole world. - And 
studies for a half hour to find a verb in| may all our days be sacred to his service, | 
Latin, to govern his ablatives and datives, /which is a joyful service, calling for the out food, without fire, bruised and beaten, 


mand of a captain with two or three other coincidences for regular congruities, the| or Tiesday, asit is still called in some parts 
like to which may be found in languages | of Scotland, was dedicated to Tisa the wife 
which never met together since they parted|of Thor, Wednesday was Woden’s day, 
at the confusion of Babel, and we may not|Thursday, Thor’s day, Friday, Friga’s or 
enforce a conformity between the Hebrew 
and English, because one of the three giants, 
sons of Anak, was called A-hi-man.’” 

“A high man,” cried Edward, “that old is still considered an unlucky day by the 
writer was something of a wag, Aunt Rosa.” | superstitious.” 


Frega’s day, and Saturday, Seater’s day.” 
“Friga must have been especially un- 
lucky, I think,” said Edward, “for Friday 


“Friga was a goddess, much like the Ro- 


I do not think, Susie, that the 


ever reminded by it of the cruel and evil 


lions of benighted followers has forever 
passed away; that we call no day sacred 
»| except the one when Jesus rose from the 





freest exercise of our highest and noblest 
powers. . 


NEGLECT THE ACORN, 


My little daughter sat silent while busy 
s her play. Finally she said, with a sober 
ce, 

“Mamma, this morning when I was at 
Miss W.’s she offered me an acorn. Now 
if I had taken it and planted it I should 
have had an oak tree some day, shouldn’t 
I?” And, after a moment’s further reflec- 
tion, she said, with a little sigh, “But I 
didn’t take the acorn.” 

“Ah, my darling, you are not the only one 
who has failed to have an oak for want of 
taking an acorn.” 

See, though it be an oft-told tale, how 
tiny circumstances effect great events; see 
the shadow of the cantons forest-king. 
How delightful, how secure from the burn- 
ing summer heat—not for a day nor a year 
merely, but ages! Some hand planted that 
tree—one, perhaps a baby, took the acorn. 

The things of beauty and strength which 
are or may be composed of its noble timber, 
the sturdy ship which defies the waves, is 
through this good gift of God made the 
thing she is; und even the cheerful fire- 
sides around which we so love to linger, 
are all proofs, each in their way, that some- 
body took the acorn. 

This little lesson is in its application so 
wide, so various, that I hardly know where 
it begins or ends, 

Every good impulse, each word of kind- 
ly counsel, even our failures and mistakes, 
may be to usthe acorns which, taken, plant- 
ed, and cultivated, may make us like the 
oak ina spiritual sense—a tree meet for 
the garden of God. 

There are in every human life times 
when ‘little turning-points occur. Acorns 
are offered ; refuse them, pass them by, 
and in after years memory looks back, and 
says, in bitterness of soul, “I did not take 
the acorn !” 

“Why did I not do such a duty? Why 
did I not at such a time speak a word for 
Jesus? Why was I ashamed? Why not 
speak one word of comfort to that sorrow- 
ing one? Why not visit that weary and 
dispirited one, who felt discouraged be- 
cause of theway? Why did I not form 
this good habit, or cultivate that desirable 
friendship ? Alas! why did I not make Je- 
sus my friend? Why did I become the in- 
dolent, inefficient being that I am?” 

“I did not take the precious germ of 
truth, of energy, of patient, industry that 
was at such or such a time offered to me. 

“Perhaps another took it ; but I did not. 
And oh that I should in consequence be 
obliged to say, ‘The harvest is past, the 
summer ended, and my sou. not saved.’ ” 

Reader, have you “a name to live while 
youare dead?” If you feel this, will you 
take this thought as the germ of a better 
life? Do not despise it. It is small, but 
we must not on that account reject it. God 
does not despise small things, even acorns, 
Take this, and with it will you go before 
him and say, Lord, what wilt thou have mee 
todo? Then do something, 
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Yet the promise of rest to the weary and 
heavy-hearted has visited some of them. A 
friend of mine seeking to relieve the poor, 
came to a flight of stairs that led to a door, 
which led into a room reaching under the 
slates, He knocked. A feeble voice said, 
«Come in,” and he went in. There was no 
light ; but assoon as his eyes became adapt- 
ed to the place, he saw, lying upona heap 
of chips and shavings, a boy about ten years 
of age, pale, but with a sweet face. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked of 
the boy. 

“Hush, hush; I am hiding.” 

“Where is your mother ?” 

‘“‘Mother’s dead.” 

“Where is your father ?” 

. “flush, hush ; don’t tell him; I am hid- 
ing.” 

“Hiding ? What for ?” 

And he showed me his white arms cov- 
ered with bruises and swollen. 

“Who was it that beat you like that?” 

“Don't tell him ; my father beat me!” 

“What for?” 

“Father got drunk, and beat me because 
I would not steal !” 

“Did you ever steal ?” 

“Yes, sir; I was a thief, once.” 

These London thieves never hesitate to 
acknowledge it ; it is their profession. 

“Then why wouldn’t you steal for him 
now ?” 

‘Because I went to the ragged-school, 
and they told me, ‘Thou shalt not steal!’ 
and they told me of God and heaven. I 
will never steal, sir, if my father kills me.” 

Said my friend : “1 don’t know what to 
do with you ; here is a shilling ; I will see 
what I can do for you.” 





The boy looked at it a moment, and then 
said: “But please, sir, wouldn’t you like 
to hear me sing my little hymn ?” 

My friend thought it strange that, with- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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as he lay there, he could sing a hymn ; but |each other by sight, but I couldn’t help 
he said, “Yes, I will hear you.” putting in a word then... pu ae 

‘And then, with a sweet voice, he sung:| “I’m glad you know it’s wicked to hate 

f Anna,” said I, addressing Susie, “but if I 


roentgen Mile child were you I wouldn't feel so towards her— 
Pity my indrmity, la love her. ” 

Suier me to come . i. 

Fon weed | nee “You couldn’t love her if you tried,” 
Ip the Kinga alld a place.” said one of the group, “she’s so mean.” 


“But Jesus tells us to love everybody, 
even our enemies. Besides, little girls, 
don’t wc do mean, hateful, wicked things 
every day, and yet God doesn’t hate us, or 
say he ‘can’t bear’ us? He does bear us, 
he loves and cares for us most tenderly.” 

The little folks blushed and looked at 


The gentleman went again in the morn- 
Pian up Cie kateed at the door 
—no answer—opened it, and went in. The 
shilling lay upon the floor. There lay the 
boy with a smile upon his face—he was 
dead! In the night he had gone home. 
Thank Set, tet Be bes este , = uffer little each other, swung their satchels and twisted 
apiniae 00 CALE EB! ~ wat oll their bonnet strings, and in various ways 
specter of persons, black or white, “ er | showed their embarrassment while I was 
free, old or young. He sends his angels to talking to them. It was rather awkward 
the homes of the poor and the destitute, the| |) Te stranger overhear and notice their 
degraded and the wicked, to take bis alee conversation. Kitty James, older and| 
bought little ones into his own bosom.— more confident than the rest, ventured to 
Gough's Lecture on London. iit 2 

“Well, Mrs. B., how can we love ugly 
people? We can’t change our feelings.” 

All the rest looked as if they thought this 
quite a puzzling question, and would like 
to understand it as well as Kitty. 

“We must love Jesus, little girls,” I said, 

“and try to be like him. Then it will come 
easy for us to be forgiving, forbearing, kind, 
tender-hearted, as he is, so that when peo- 
ple do wrong we shall not hate them, but 
pity them, and try to make them better. I 
hope we shall all have this sweet spirit, 
don't you? God can change our unkind, 
wicked feelings, Kitty, if we ask him. 
,, | Good-by.” 
How often do we hear the expression,| [ don’t know what the children thought 
“Any thing that is worth doing at all, is |of my uncer ious teaching, but I notic- 
worth doing well!” Yet most of our youths ed as they turned the corner and walked on, 
hurry through with their duties as if they | that their voices were more low and soft, 
thought the sooner they finished their task and I hoped the few words I had said 
the better. Their very haste proves a/ would set their thoughts and feelings run- 
most serious injury to them. » |ning ona better track than before. 

The elder Adams, writing to his son, 
John Quincy Adams, says : ; 

“I don’t perceive that you take pains 2 j ‘ 
enough with your hand-writing. Believe; Whilst Maccomo was going through his 
me, from experience, if you now in your) performance with the Bengal tigress, at 
youth resolutely conquer your impatience, | Mander’s Menagerie, at Liverpool recently, 
and resolve never to write the most familiar a tigress caught his hand in her mouth, 
letter, or trifling card, without considerable | Planting his knee in the small of the ti- 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


—_ 
ALWAYS DO YOUR BEST. 


If young people would make ita rule al- 
ways to do every thing as well as possible, 
they would soon become skillful in every 
thing they undertake. It is a general hab- 
it of inattention and carelessness which 
makes so many blunders. The S. S. Times 
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CONFLICT WITH A TIGRESS. 





attention and care, it will save youa vast gress’ back, and pressing her against the bars 
deal of time, and trouble too, every day of of the cage, then seizing her lower jaw with | 
your whole life. When the habit is once| the right hand, he held her powerless to do | 
got, it is easier to write well than ill, But | more than retain the left hand ‘in her | 
this habit is only to be acquired in early}mouth. So cool was Maccomo in his trying 
life.” position, that lookers on thought it part of | 
This principle in regard to writing may | his performance; but when Maccomo call-| 
be applied to every duty. What you have ed to one of the keepers, “She has got my 
to do, do well, if you would look back with hand fast in her mouth ; get a bar of hot 
pleasure upon what you have done, iron,” the truth ot his dangerous position | 
I once knew a young girl who joined a ‘flashed through the minds of those present, | 
large class in oil painting. Her first piece|and caused the greatest excitement—one 
was small, and not particularly attractive. | lady fainted away, others running from the 
But she endeavored to make every line and) painful sight. 
touch look like the pattern before her. Her| Four or five minutes elapsed before the 
class mates laughed at her, and told her iron was ready, during which time Maecomo 
that if she took so much pains with that, she stood as a piece of statuary, not a quiver of | 
would uever get it done, that she had better | the lip to show the pain he was enduring. | 
let her teacher do the hard parts, &c. When ready, the hotiron was applied quick- 
She told them she had come to learn, and | ly and surely by one of the keepers to one 
whatever she did she would do well. When , of the large teeth in the upper jaw, and, as 
the piece was finished, it was almost a coun- | though she had been electrified, her mouth 
terpart of the original. Having finished sprang open. Maccomo, quick as light- 
this, she pointed to a large, beautiful pic-|ing, drew his hand away, caught hold of “| 
ture upon the wall, and told her teacher she thick stick, struck the animal a terrific blow 
would like to copy that. Her teacher re-|on the skull, brought her down, and forced | 
plied, jher to finish her part of the performance be- 
“Why, Annie, that piece has never been |fore he left the cage. When Maccomo| 
painted but by one in the class; but you came out of the cage, his bleeding hand tes- | 
have shown such perseverance in this your | tified to the frightful struggle which had 
first piece, I will let you try the large one.” | been going on bet ween man and beast.— 
She did try it, and accomplished it, great- ——Liverpool Times, 
ly to the delight of both teacher and friends. 
She remained to paint but one more piece. THE AMBITIOUS HORSE. 
At the examination, the paintings of allthe| 7 .4:. XVIII. was once taking an siring 
young ladies were hung around the room, to| i the environs of Melun, escorted by a de- 
be examined by these who were judges. On | tachment of lancers. A journeyman miller, 
baadcrspes. Reunesehd. ape setanheec wees, mounted on an old horse that his master had 
She had taken lessons but nine months, while bought at a fair, was also travelling along 
many had taken lessons for three years.|+io came road. At the instant when the | 
But the last piece that Annie had painted , 
was the best in the whole room, because 
what she had done she had done well. 











his rider and his sack of tlour, and went 
prancing to take his place in the midst of 
the lancers, much to the amusement of all 
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that had just been grafted. One day, 


in his father's absence, he let the colt into answered with a calmness that reassured th 


the garden, and the young animal broke off 
the graft. It was mended, however, on the 
following day, and continued to grow finely. 
Years , and young Spencer became a 
man and a minister. me tinie after he 
became a pastor, he made a visit to the old 
homestead where he spent his boyhood. His 
little sapling had become a large tree, and 
was loaded with apples. During the night 


after his arrival at the old homestead, there | 


was a violent thunder-shower, and the wind 
blew fearfully. He rose early in the morn- 
ing, and on going out found his tree lyin 
prostrate upon the ground, The wind ha 
twisted it off just where the colt broke it 





when it was a sapling. Probably the storm | 


would not have broken it at all, if it had 
not been broken when it was small. It will 


usually be found that those who are grossly | 


vicious in manhood, dropped a seed of vice 
in the morning of life; that the fallen youth 


who was religiously trained, and has be-| 


come corrupt, 


broke off his connections | 


with virtuous ways just where he did a very | 


wicked thing in boyhood. Here isa fact 
to be pondered. The oldest man in the 
prison could not say that childhood and 
youth had no connection with his present 
condition. Perhaps he could point to the 


very day and hour when he decided his | 


present character, 





BUDS. 


Folded in their tiny leaflets, 
Unrevealed to mortal eyes, 

Many a flower, most sweet and graceful, 
In its modest beauties lies ; 

Waiting but the charming sunshine, 
And the gently falling dew, 

To ope its matchless beauties 
To the world’s admiring view. 


So the child—its hidden graces, 
Like the bud with folded leaves, 

Linger but tor smiles and sunshine, 
Which a friendly face can give, 

Ere they burst the clasping petals, 
Ere the humar bud expands, 

And reveals the wondrous favors 
Given by Eternal hands, 





ROSA CLAYTON'S WISH. 


“Oh, how I wish I had as much money 
as Mr. Turner, all to spend just as I please !” 
said Rosa Clayton. ‘Then I’d have a hat 


just like Lizzie White's, only prettier, if it 


could be, and a cloak like Carrie Farwell’s, 
and adoll as large as a real baby, with 
ever so many dresses, and as many books 
as Freddy Turner has, all bound in red, or 
blue and gilt ; then my father should have a 
carriage and horses, and | would ride out 
every day. Oh, how I wish some kind 
fairy would give me money enough, so that 
I could have every thing I want !” 

“I can tell you how you can have every 
thing that you want, without wasting mon- 





ey that it isn’t likely yon will ever have, on | 


jthings that would do you no good,” said 


Annie, looking up from her sewing. 
“How? how ?” asked Rosa, eagerly. 
“Never want any thing that you can't 


have.” 


This seemed plain enough, and as 
Rosa knew that there were no fairies to 
give her money, she thought perhaps it 
would be the best way. “There is one thing 
of great value,” continued her sister Annie, 
seriously, ‘for which it would be wrong for 
you not to wish,” 

“And what is that ?” asked Rosa. 

“A now heart.” 

Rosa was silent for a few moments, and 
then said, with some feeling, “Yes, sister 
Annie, I do need that; but can it be had 


by asking ?” 


“It may, Rosa. For Jesus says, speak- 


ing to loving fathers and mothers, ‘If ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts un- 
to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Hol 
|retinue passed, this horse gently shook off | them that ask him !” 


Rosa went away alone to ask God to 


give her that which would make her wil- 
ling to do without every thing else that he 


“I HATE HER.” 


I was walking down the street and saw a 
group of little folks advancing, talking very 
earnestly. Oae Anna Somebody—i did 
not distinguish the name—was the theme of 
discourse, andthe children were expatiat- 
ing in loud and eager tones on her naughti- 
ness in general, and her particular mean- 
ness that morning in the geography class, 

“How mean she is !” said.Kitty James, 

“The ugliest old thing I ever saw in all 
my life,” echoed Ella Saunders. 

“So she is,” cried Susie Leigh, with a 
look of utter disgust on her pretty face, 
and in the tones of her voice. I hate her ! 
Oh, no, I don’t either,” correcting herself, 
“because I know it’s wicked to hate folks, 
but I—I—can't bear her ;” and this last 
was spoken with great depth and force, as 
if it came from the very bottom of her 
heart. 

The senten:e was finished just as I came 
along, and Susie raised her eye and met 
mine intently fixed on her. 1 stopped short, 
and so did the children. I had never spok- 


poor miller. 
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POWER OF WATER. 


as steam, develops immense power. 


lar, 


pieces of artillery. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





YOUTHFUL SINS. 
It is one of the terrible penalties of sin, 
that its influence on character is felt, even 
after the guilt has been pardoned through 
the atoning blood of Christ. The follow- 
ing is a good illustration : 
The late Dr. Spencer said that when be 





en with any of them before, though we knew 


was a lad, his father gave him a little tree 


the assemblage, with the exception of the 


Water, in each of its characters, of a sol- 
id, as ice, of a fluid, as water, or of'a vapou, 
When 
it solidifies into ice, its crystals cross each 
other at angles of sixty degrees, and en- 
the bulk nearly one-eighth, with such 
force as to explode rocks, trees, and even 


did not choose to give her, and would make 


be really for her good. 





LITTLE SUSY’S WISH. 


“Ma,” said little Susy, “let’s go to heay- 
en to-morrow, and see pa; he’s been 
so long now, I want to see him.” 

The mother wept, and folded the little 
darling to her bosom, for the words opened 


had not healed completely. 


nocent, “you and me will go and see pa to- 
morrow, and won't he be glad to meet us?” 
And the little face grew bright with joy- 
ous anticipation. 

But the mother only wept more, for she 
lacked the sublime faith which gave her 
daughter so much joy. 

And then the little face clouded, and May 
and December struggled for the mastery of 
her countenance, asa chilling doubt crept 
into her mind; and the swevt voice tremu- 
lously asked: “Ma, sha’n’t I see pa any 
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ly Spirit to 


her sure of getting every thing that would —pesigned as a special assistant to the above-named 
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“Don’t ery, ma,” broke forth thelittle in- 


| all the varieties of material, at prices adapted to the wantso 





more ?” 


And the mother, rebuked and THE HOME MONTHLY, 
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It is not likely he can | advance, $3 w will be charged. 

Numbers lost by mail will be supplied, if seasonably no 


aenitty agents wanted at once. 
STONE, RICHARDS & Co. 


11 Cornutt, Boston 


away off, and has a great many things to 
attend to in heaven, 
stop to mind you.” 

“Ldo not know any thing about that,” 
said the orphan ; ‘all I know is, he says he 
will, and that’s enough for me.” 

What a beautiful answer was that! And 
what was enough for this child is enough} « 
for all. aon icin 

Are you tired of carrying the burden of | ewe VARRA, ‘! 
sin? “Come unto me, all ye that labor |\VALUABLE £0 THE SICK OR WELL. 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” ‘But I am not worthy of his forgiv- 
ing love.” Never mind that. ‘He says, 





Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. 8S. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 
ung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com- 
laints. On che mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 





| Come, and that’s enough for you.” Take the | Xesrs. al bages, 2l engravings. Price, 5v cents, in silver or 


Lord Jesus Christ at his word, for the for- ws er a on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
giveness of your sins and for peace to your | Sven Unelnreand, Chulera Morbus, Billous Cholle, Costivencss, 
soul. “My peace I give unto you,” he auys. | Miticti sts itaaisatsis i Heel caste 
«Will he? Oh ! his peace is very precious. ies of these diseases. The wn rie Pe LE Tes worth $5ue. 

Will he give us his peace?” “He says he | Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 
will, and that’s enough for you.” Trust | 168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book you 


A “ - = | will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office. 
him ; his word never fails.—S. S. Visitor.| 443m 








tie Meee BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Influenza, and Irritation or 
Soreness of the Throat, Relieve the Hacking Cough in 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma and Cutarrh, 
Clear and give strength to the Voice of 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND SINGERS. 


Iv’s VERY HARD. 


“It’s very hard to have nothing to eat 
but porridge, wheu others have every sort 
of dainty,” muttered Charlie, as he sat with 
his wooden bow! before him. ! 

“It's very hard to have to get up 80 early the Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches.’ coutaming demul 
on these bitter cold mornings, and work hard | “Ut iustedients, allay Pulnonary and Bronehiat trritation. 


4 “That trouble in my Throat, (fur which the ‘Troches’ are a 
all day, when others can enjoy themselves speclic.) having made ime often a mere whisperer." —N. P. 


without an hour of labor ! 

‘It's very hard to have to trudge along 
through the snow, while others roll about 
in their coaches!” 

“It’s a great blessing,” said his grand-| 
mother, as she sat at her knitting, “it's a) ay simple a td pleasant combination for Coughs, &c.”—Dr 

on. 


Few are aware ofthe importance of checking a Cough o 
“Cominon Could” in its first stage ; that which In the begin- 
niug would yield to a mild remedy, it neglected, soon attac! 





“{ recommend their use to Public Speakers.”—Rev. BE. H 
CHAPLN. 


“Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness. —Rev 
HENKY WARD BEBUHER. 

“Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing 
peculiar to Asthma.” —Kev ). BUGLESI'ON. 


“Contain no Qplum or anything injurious.”"—Dr. A. A. 
HAYES, Chemist, Boston. 


5 


6—3 mos. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 





reat blessing to have food, when so many |&-. ¥. #lesLOW, Bost 
} “Beneticial in Broncbitis."—Dr. J. F. W. LANE, Boston 
“ 9 ."—Dr. J. F. W. l , 
are hungry 3 to have a roof over one's head, “T have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” —Rev. 
when so many are homeless; it’s a great |". W- poh tens 
° ° . “Beneficial when compelled t k, sutte Dold.’ 
blessing to have sight, and hearing, and |—nev.'s.J. P. ANDERSON, St Louis Om Cold 
strength for daily labor, when 80 many are | » ifectual in remuving Hoarseuess and eeacer ne 
blind, deaf, or suffering , Socthern Forests Gellease banc padi taebvaneibsiastana 
“Why, grandmother, you seem to think #reat beets when taken before and after preaching, as 
i 4 of A 4 . | they prevent Hoarseness. From their past eifect, L think 
that nothing 1s hard, said the boy, stiil in | they will be of permanent advantage to me.”— Kev. E. ROW 
: LeY, A. M., Presideut of Athens College, Tenn. 
a grumbling tone. pag Sold by all Deuggists at SWENTY-PIVE CENTS 4 
“No, Charlie, there is one thing that I 
think very hard.” 
“What’s that?” cried Charlie, who 
thought that at last his grandmother had | SABBATH SCHOOLS aud private individuals who con 
> H euipilate replenishing their libraries are kindly Invited to give 
found some cause for complaint. f me 4 lirstcuil. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
“Why, boy, [ think that heart is very | MALL THE PUBLISHING Socteties, as duriug the past TEx 
bs ~ YEaRs. 
hard that is not thankful for so many bless- | ‘Thepian I have of late adopted of giving a trade discount to 
° ” Sabbath-schvuls, gives universal favor. scnoul sending 
ings : me their own Cat ue aud indicating the amount they wish 
to luvest, cau have the selectiou made tor them with the priv- 
ilege of returping any books they chouse co reject after an ex- 
Phis new feature of trade commeuds itselt to all 
vur Savbath-schvol trienus, and | am constanuly supplying li- 


braries on this principle in all parts of New Enuglaua. 
su HENRY HOY?, y Cornnill. 








“TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 
Complaints, and all Throat [rritations 
leadjng to Actual Consumption. 


Its great feature is a freedom from every Component which 
produces debility, aad its unerring certaiuaty in all of the above 
Jomplaints rests with the fuct taat young and o:d may use it 
every hour or half-hour without the least restraint. 
Make it your pocket companion by day, and your bedside 
friend by night, using it whenever you please. 


PROF. PHELPS’S “STILL HOUR.” Thirty-second Kdition. 

Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne lomo, clota, 38 cents. , 

LIPTLE MARY ; an Illustration of the Power of Jesus! to 
Save even the Youngest, Lutroduced by Dr. Stow. lomo, 
cloth, Jl cents. (Just published.) 

This is a charming story of the recent precious Christian ex- 
perierce ofa child uf thirteen years. 

THE CHRISTIAN’'S DAILY TREASURY. By Rev. A Tem- 
ple. l2mo, cloth, $1.v0. 

“It is altogether an admirable work.” —Dr. Sprague. 

THESUFFSRING SAVIOUR. By Fred. W. Krummacher, 
D.D. l2mo, cloth, $:.25. 

GIBSON’S YKAR OF GRACE ; a History ofthe Revival in 
Ireland. 12mo, cioth, $1. 25. 

A soul-stirring record of a wonderful work. 

HACK ETT’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. A new 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. 1i2mo, cloth, $1.uv. “4 
“Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘Bvidences.’”’ 

—Rufus Choate. 





RECENT VALUABLE WORKS. 
MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. With an introduction by 

Francis Wayland, DD. iziny, cloth, $1. 25. 

This remarkable and valuable book is also highly popular. 
The sexth edition has already been cailed for. 
FLIRS£ £HINGS ; or, Development of Church Life. 

Stow, D. lomo, cioth, vv ceuts. 

An admirable exposition of the principles and spirit of the 
New Testament as seeu in the lives of the first Christians.”— 


By Baron 
nt 
CHRISLLAN BROPHERHOOD. By Baron Stow, D. D. 16mo, 
cloth, 00 cents. 


Cures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character, 
such as Neuralgia, Gout, Rueumatism, Tooth-Ache, Ear- 
Ache, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Complaints, Nervous and 
Spasmudic Sick Uead-Ache, tothat terror of all Nervous 
dispositions, ‘Loss of Sleep.” 


Haanewell’s Electric Pills, 


repara- 
tions in cases of Bulivusness and (ndigestion. Lam willie by 
their simplicity, to chalieage the World fur an equal in_ cases 
where the great uecessity is a gentie and thorough Family 
Physic without makiag a Pill Box of the Stowach 
Realjustice to the valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
ed, is to learn their real character frum the Pamphlets to be 
fuuod wits all dealers, or will be sent free by 


JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor. 
KITTrO’S HISTORY OF PALESTINE. With 200 Illustra- 
tons. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


An elaborate and truly valuable work. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DUCTRINES. By Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“We know ofno work on theology which meets so many of 
the modern heresies. Chris. Intelligencer. 

THE HARVEST AND THE REAPERS. Home Work fo 
All, and How to do it. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. l6émo. 
cloth, 65 cents. 
A stirring call to labor in the service o Cbrist. 

CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. &vo, cloth, 
$1.00. Invaluable in every family, and very cheap. 

THE SIGNET RING AND OTHBRGEMS. By Rev. J. De 
Liefde. l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

; utitul bouk, fresh, rich and entertaining.”—N. FY. 

Observer, 


Boston, Mass. 
For sale by the usual wholesale and er dealersin every 
Fac-simile of signature over cork ot genuine only. wre 


Wholesale agents tor Boston—J.W.Hunnewg..& Co.; Gro 
U. Goovwin & Vo.; M5. Burk & Co.; Waexs & Porrzr; 
Resp, Cutier & Co., and Carrer, Corcorp & Pussrox. 

w— 


SPRING STYLES. 


BOY’s EMPORIUM, 


OAK HALL. 
The latest styles of BOY'S CLOTHING, embracing 





BENEFIT OF CHRIST'S DEATH. By Aonio Paleario. 16mo, 
cloth, 38 cents. 


“A precious testimony to the truth as it is in Christ.” 


CHRISTIN HISTORY. By Robert Turnbull, D.D. 12mo, 
every class of purchasers. cloth, $1.25. 


LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Mrs. H. © K) 
Wholesale and Retail. ee cath SL ae night. 





Ra Any work sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WasHiINcToy stREET, Boston. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO. 
Oax Haut, 82 & 84 Norru Srrzer. 
16-6 W 
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84 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
‘ N : incredulity at the seid assertion, with Capt. Trebuchet, of the corvette Ca icieuse, | They were not stru: ,ason  yenay “USE THE BEST} 
YOUTH'S COMPANION. |e npn of Shri: 71 Know, sid ip hie ied st op the ight of thei ding of 108 bt wee cuted ont Sng | yo wayss a agonmaan oF Rumnt OAR a0 


I was fishing one day, when I came to a place 








miles from Amboya, he and bis crew behel 


sacks, containing 20, cowries each, WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 











BOSTON, MAY 23, 1861, where there were three springs, The first was the curiousspectaole of the milky sea, andwhat nobody would receive them without counting AND MAIR DRESSING. 
8 cold one stocked with Ash, the second a boil- the Dutch call the winter sea, because the sky them over.’One hundredthousand,orabouteight | Piease read a few certificates from the following reliable and 
spring, and the third a natural fountain and waters present the ap) » of uineas valu, were reckoned a load for an or- | Well known peopie. 
For the Companton. of melted butter and parsley.” covered with snow. The omenon lasted dinary camel. So that ifa person wished to| Mansons, Nanny P. Winters 00.1.1 have oo el. 
THE DAFFODILS. **Melted butter an pe :” exclaimedthe from 7 P.M. till daylight. It was at first travel with £100, he must have twelye camels saying, in my opinion, Mrs. ‘Wilson's Hair Regenerator is 

3 first story-teller ; “impossible!” attributed to the reflection of the moon, which | to carry his cash, if it was in cowries. | ith paabeee er eane BOW: We ene.” 1 shalt continbe to use i 

Where did they grow? “I believe you,”’ said Sheridan, ‘‘and you was then about three days old; butas the ap-| It will thus be seen how much civilization Pastor ofthe M. B. Church, Lawrence, Mass. 

Just let me tell you. They grew by the| must believe me.” . arance continued after the moon had set, | helps nerce, in fu ishing a standard and | Neveiiher, 
door of the back kitchen ; the door that. led |sduie tlnaedantnn taniedeettivedebtens-|Qakiie Wales Intion.— The  yegonersir, und hse feesied great bene rm tet deta 

* ‘ a) | - article comme: ‘ ee 

into the yard, I mean. An unsightly place it | ined, it was found to contain about 200 groups | Bene sheers ae 


was, hard by a broken fence, with a heap of 
chips on one side, and a hogshead sunk in the 
ground for rain water, a useless spout, and a 
plank walk much decayed. Yet here they 
gtew,—the beautiful daffies, and on the first 


THE EMPTY CRADLE. 


In a still and quiet chamber 
There's an empty cradle-bed, 

With a print upon the pillow 
Of a baby’s shining head. 


of animaloule, of about the thickness of a hair | 
each, but of varying length. ‘They adhered to| 
one another like strings of beads, and emit-| 
ted a light similar to that of the glow-worm | 
and firefly. It was admitted that the white ap- 

| pearance of the sea was caused by these minute | 











4 Fay Pa able Itching of the head, or humors, or to those whese 

PERILS OF THE WHALE FISHERY. (ee eee by all mess, Mie Wiles hae 
A letter from Mr. Job N. Sherman, third | Pastor or Main St. Methodist E. Church: Creat Pals, NR, 

mate of ship Mary Ann, of Fairhaven, gives| 
the following particulars of his escape from 


Messzxs. Hurny P. Wirsox & Co. : Ideem “ Mrs. Wilson’s 
pe Hair rator’’ the standard 
The whale | 


article of all hair 





. P a death whil rsui: hale. i have, known it o restere the hair where 
day of May they spread out their golden wings = a fair bec arg: | creatures, the number of which must have ex- stack Geet eua' Py him, right across | ina faten on uray" the most Seana, endgonao eae ( 
and seemed to rejoice in the sunshine, scanty B rap = A: th bleakete fol ‘ded ’ | ceeded all human calculation. the monster’s mouth, so that both legs were) Sain eananenin parapioy anens inate aod frankly a, tee 
: 1 Pnapaweg ong eetenyretay 3 enti in its mouth, and then went down with him. | srticle long wanted and looked for by the people, I Lelieve will 
as it was. They seemed out of place, those Lies no little form to-night. ’ | be found in Mrs. H. 8. Wilson's Hair Regenerator and Drese- 
J q Fortunately, the whale soon came up, 80 the | ing. Yours, &c., HENRY BILL. 
bright early flowers. If they could have spok otf A FABLE. | mente aneid leenthbe~iits the aenndienn, Sn, boil Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, Mauchester, N. H. 
en, they might possibly have said so. They Once the mother sat beside it yID nate Fhi ae Log 
» hey mig When the day was growing dim As an ox was grazing in a marshy meadow, extricated one of his legs—but the whale im Nasuva, N. H., kk. 
could “hardly have been blamed for it. ‘And her pleasant voice was p dem |he happened to set his foot on a family of mediately went down again, carrying Mr. | ,,Mnspns, Haney F. Witsox & Uo.: For some years past 
"We do not belong here,’’ they might have Soft and low, a cradle hymn. | young » and trod almost the whole of Sherman down the second time. Mr. S. them | generat ene ae ee aariglbal cola and eae a ad 


said, ‘this is an unfit place for us. We are 
delicate and beautiful, as every body sees, but 


Now there’s no more need of singing, 
When the evening shadows creep, 


| them to death. One, however, esca and 


| telling his mother of the sad fate of t e. Test of 
| her family, he said, ‘* And mother, it wassuch | 


thought of his sheath knife, which he used up- 
on the whale’s under jaw, causing it to let go, oe sell : 
its hold, when Mr. 8. arose to the surface of | ino'tcoteto thelr natural healthy cketee Doce Outen ors 


» and where it was very thin. a new and beautiful growth 
produced. 


: 4 tate. Most cheerfully do 1 
how uncomely is all around us. Would that  aebdbondi Gone pay A |@ big beast ; I never saw such a large one in| the water, about a ship's length from the boat, | Tossmmnend & 00 6 whe ave Te need. “The expense 1s nothing 
we might go away and join that bright group my life.” | and he was rescued, nearly exhausted, hy seiz- |“ Yours Respectfully, | Rev. BE. M. KELLOG. 


of our companions, the favored dwellers in yon Little head that used to nestle “Was it as large as this?’ said the old frog, | ing him by the bair of the head as be wassink- | ro whow ¢¢ ma 


In the pillows white and soft ; 
Little hands, whose restless fingers 
Folded there in dreams so oft ; 
re we pressed with fondest kisses, 
iyes we praised for purest ray, 
Underneath the church-yard daisies 

They have hid you all away. 


trim garden.’’ 

And sure enough, the garden near by was 
all a blaze of beauty with multitudes of flow- 
ers just like these two, which really did seem 
to be dropped in the wrong place. Wellmight 
they have wished themselves in fairer grounds. 
But no, here they bloomed on, through cloud 
and sunshine, looking up as if they said re- 
joicingly to the passer by, ‘Here we are !’’ 

Serenely beautiful they looked, these two 


Ah, the empty, useless cradle ! 
We will put it out of sight, 

Lest our hearts should grieve too sorely 
For the littie one to-night. 

We will think how safe forever, 


blowing herself out. |ing. On examination he found himself minus 

“Oh,” said the little one, “a great deal big- | his pants, and with a hole in one leg lar 

| ger, mother.’’ jenough to receive an egg.—New Bedford 

| ‘Well, was it as big as this?’ and shepuff- | Standard. 

| ed out her speck/ed skin still more. 

| ‘Oh, mother, it is no use your trying to 

make yourself as big as it, for were you even 

| to burst yourself, you would not be near its! 

| Bize.’” teamster to a stranger, who was passing him. 

| ‘The mother frog was much annoyed at this, The teamster had very kindly driven his team 

| remark ; so she once more tried to increase on one side of the bia. and waited for the | 

| her size, and she burst herse}f indeed. | other to pass. This act of kindness had excit- | 
Do not covet that which is beyond your reach.|ed in the bosom of bis unknown friend emo- 


A CROSS WORD. i 
“Why don’t you hurry along?” said a 


} .Mussas. Henry P. Wirson & 


7] : 
‘Tis certifies that 1 have been an eye witnessol the wonder- 
ful eitects of Mrs. Wilson’s Hair Regenator upon several of my 
friends’ heads ; some, it reinstated the hair to its o1 
color—others it gave a fine new growth of hair, and in my 
case hav for fifteen 8, bu yw 1 tind 
quite an increase of hair, and I ani satistied if | had attended 
te it as | should have done, my head would have been nearly 
or quite covered. 1 have used but one bottle. 

You have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
that it is almost a sure cure for the headache. 
De. H. A. BENTON, 

he Saratoga Water Cure. 
Sanatoca, N Y,, Aug. 15, 
Co.: 1 have used your Hair 
Begeverator on my head, which removed the dandruf and 
cured the headache which I have been very much afliicted 
with for many years. 

I have apphed it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 
and i have never known au instance but what it removedal) 
erysipelas, sores and 


flowers, the only ones of their kind. Blessed In the better fold above, ee | tions of gratitude which would svon have been | ‘the above pecteehim revi tereyay , ee see ft. 
images they seemed of contentment and peace. That young lamb for which we sorrow ex in thanks. But just then the man MINOT FARRAR, 





Ah! would that that fretting, discontented Resteth now in Jesus’ love. 
child, that most unloveable Martha Hammond Racal “ 
would learn from these flowers a lesson. Mar-| THE ARAB CHIEFTAIN’S HORSE. 
tha hes as much, surely, to make her happy,| yn Arab chief, with his tribe, had attacked 
as most girls of her age. Noone has kinder) in the night a caravan of Damascus, and plun- 
parents, or more ready or more able to gratily dered it; when loaded with their spoil, how- 

















of a kind act cried out in a cross tone, ** Why 








FROGS. 
3 . . , . | don’t you hurry along?’’ Ah! that ex 
Thie may not seem like an interesting subject spoilt it all. It swept away in an instant all | 


to many of our subscribers, but let them read | grateful emotions from the bosom of the other, 
and see if even frogs cannot sometimes be in-| and produced dislike. Thanks were no longer | 
teresting : 





| felt, and were never expressed. 0, what a! 
. . / anita 
| Somebody who has watched the am hibious | pity that Bind ects should sometimes be spoilt 2 


The is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cte- 
int ae Se $1 Sor meet bottles. the quart bottles are 
The f which the RK 


P 
much the cheapest. er 
| are mi ot irtue, and are entirely dinereut trom 
| those used in any other preparation of the kind iu this country. 
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yp 5 
every wish that she may form. Sap handle nempde: hoe on gtd eg . in se nr tt — y cross words! bern es a i, ere a saat a Nee ey 
: 1 | C Acre, rogs make the most no ing furnished for RE ET SSntinite rior $e" 

Every day you may wee her going to school. | ited several, and bound the remainder with i popes with » kind of bladder in the PROFANE LANGUAGE Of the inabionsble Gatracts, elther 1oreigh ur Auerkau, ® h 
Among her companions there is not one who | cords. In this state of bondage they brought | neck, or doubleaction bagpipe ; but then the| i f Ese sie careful and ootute ta Mat’ Be Wiissu'e Hal Dressig; as he 
is more daintily clad, and few that are more | one of the prisoners, named Abou el Marock, | voices of the females are the hoarsest and most| It is related of Dr. Scudder, that on his re- Be RESO Sia be Diese in prere bottle, and zon cam oyipin 
comely in person, and yet she has not many |‘ Acre, and laid him, bound hand and foot, | aggravating. When, however, intent upon | turn from his mission in India, after a long : ‘ Pe 
friend th She lacks the kindl | wounded as he was, at the entrance of their | duing the agreeable, they have another tone of | absence, he was standing on the deck of a Wholesale Agents. 

alts a a Frealiirens Pee, Se Y | tent, as they slept during the night. Kept | voice—soft, sweet and plaintive, like a bell | Steamer, with his son, a youth, when he heard | yy. pay, Portiand, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
smile and cheerful greeting that wins love, and awake by the pain of his wounds, the Arab | heard in the stillness of a summer evening ; | gentleman using loud and profane language. |“ wick, and Novascotia. - 
the girls dosay that she is sometimes absolutely | heard his horse’s neigh at alittle distance, and | from which some naturalists have inferred that \‘*See, friend,’’ said the doctor, accosting the | GEORGE 7. NICHOLS, Northield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- ar 
unkind. Certainly she is unhappy. To-day | being desirous to caress, for the last time, the | it is only the married couples, and ol” maids; Swearer, ‘this boy, my son, was born —_ | 7.W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Geueral Agents for yo 
she wears a cloud on her brow, for her mo-| Companion of his life, he dragged himeelf, | and hachelors whose voices are so harsh and | brought up in a heathen country, anda land) —Peunsyivania. 

, | bound as he was, to his horse, which was pick- | grating, the courting and honey-moon tones | 0f pagan idolatry ; but in all his life he never | a. 8. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 
ther has bought her a blue dress, when she ex- | +04 at a little distance. | Eeing pitched in a different key. Although | heard a man blaspheme his Maker until now. Sooke Potien Ne ibe wreakbtee * fp mage Do rs) 
pected a pink one, and last Sunday she was ‘Poor friend,’ said he, ‘‘what will you do | frogs have no tailors’ or milliners bills, they | The man colored, blurted out an apology, and & Preston, No 6s Hanover St; Wilson, Falrbguke & Coy Il 
really wicked at the thought that some body | among the Turks? You will be shut up under | follow the fashions in having a new suit every | looked not a little ashamed of himself. matiiiani "eons 
else came out in a new spring bonnet a week | the root of a khan, with the horses of a pacha | week or fortnight during the summer, and in —_—_——_- Manufactured by HENRY FP. WILSON & CO., Manch Hi 
hities tb Very Sint d trul tched | OT 27 888. No longer will the women and the | casting off the old skin as frequently. They ter. N. li., to whom all ietters should be addressed. 

ore her. Very forlorn and truly wretehee | children of the tent bring you barley, camel’s |are admired as food not only by Frenchmen | 4 FEW YEARS AGO. : 
was Martha, as that new bonnet went before | milk, or dourra, in the hollow of their hands; | and gourmands, but hy snakes, eels, pike, | Twenty years ago, Lake Superior was far- | ——————________—__ fin 
her, all the way home from church on that | ne longer will you gallop, free as the wind of | trout, aquatic birds, hawks, owls, moles and| ther out of the world, even from Detroit, than IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT sul 
May Sabbath. It is much to be feared that Sul seme ‘ovens Fd bi ad aes sone i bee most ae by epicures for | San Francisco is to-day. Eleven years ago the ed 
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